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GOETHE AND HIS RELATION TO ART. 

I, 

Abound the monument of the most illostrious modern 
thinker there rages a war among the critics as fierce and 
long-continued as that old Struggle before the walls of 
Troy. These literary Greeks, who run with their swift 
ships to every shore from which they may hope to carry 
away any treasure of beauty or of truth, cannot agree 
among themselves upon any plan of approach to the cita- 
del of this majestic life, and these dignified impartial 
records. They wrangle over what they have, and over 
what they have not gained. Goethe, according to their 
various estimate?, is a man of science, is no man of -science ; 
is a leveller of the way to some j)Ossible religious belief, is 
the arch-heretic, or even atheist of his time ; is an artist 
without equal in his own department, is no artist himself, 
and <has exerted no influence upon Art in Germany or 
abroad. The loving and enthusiastic Jung Stilling 
declares that the " heart of Goethe, which few knew, was 
as great as his intellect, which all knew ;" .and yet his com- 
mentators assure us that he is an iceberg, which glitters 
while it chills the air. The reason of all this is obvious ; 
the mountain cannot be commanded like a mole-bill from 
any single point of view. Goethe is not a saint, but it is 
not because he has less religion than his neighbors, but 
because, with more religion, he has also more philosophy 
and poetry to temper his piety and restore the balance of 
character. This balance a hasty judgment overlooks. 
Men find it difficult to classify a new specimen of humanity 
in which there is equilibrium of elements. Spiritual ingre- 
dients seem to neutralize each other, and a man is known 
and named by the excess, if there be any in his constitu- 
tion. Yet in the moral sphere every force gives- increase 
of energy to every other force, as in the harp or piano two 
strings will vibrate longer in company than either alone, 
and voices sustain voices iu a chorus. It is by eccentricity 
that men are marked and described, and yet centricity is. 
strength. The piety of philosophers is larger than that of 
the simple, though not so engrossing, and the whole man is 
always misjudged by the half man, who holds that piety is 
not pure if it carries with it any mixture of beauty or dis- 
crimination. 

The critics are men who write in running what men who 
run may read, and the thing which puzzles them most is a 
sphere. Its perfection baffles their wit. If Atalanta had 
been tempted with a golden tripod, she migl^t have picked 
it up by one leg without a- check in her career, but an 
apple must be surrounded, or it cannot be seized. And 
this new apple, the meaning of Goethe, is great as well as 
round. One critic swears it is brass, another gold, another 
iron, but no one can find a handle, or fairly lift it from the 
ground to give account of it. Only a thought large 
enough to compass all that Goethe is and has done, may 
afterwards go forward to define his limits, and we cannot 
sufficiently admire the courage of those who stretch them- 



selves up beside the giant, and extending a hand beyond 
his head, report upon his stature. 

It is a happier task to acknowledge what the master has 
done for ourselves and for Art : to represent him by striv- 
ing to see what he saw, and show again what he has shown. 
Our problem is complicated, for the very artist nature of 
Goethe compelled him to present his theory of Art iu the 
form, not of doctrine, but of life. He has given us not 
precepts, but examples of excellence. He is never happy 
in his efforts to satisfy the intellect, to separate the cold 
ray of mental perception, the dry light of the mind, from 
that creative sunshine of imagination, in which the heat 
and electricity of our being flow abroad to clothe and peo- 
ple the earth. There is something vague and unsatisfying 
in his maxims. In these the mind is not held firmly 
enough to one point, and it is only when he leaves state- 
ment and returns to illustration, that his meaning becomes 
manifest. This disparagement of the philosopher is praise 
of the artist. The mind which seizes a law and holds it 
apart from life, as the doctors hold their skeletons and pre- 
parations, is represented by Teufels-drock under the para- 
ble of a professorial head, which being cut from the body 
and set in a brazen vessel, continues to perform its func- ' 
tions and enlighten mankind. But the poet delights to 
clothe a principle, as the maker has invested every force, 
with throbbing, palpitating forms, with flesh, and blood, 
and sensibility. To him gravitation is not properly 
expressed in formulas or equations, but in the manifold 
phenomena of life ; in the bumped heads of little children, 
in all hoisting and sustaining apparatus, in the flowing of 
fluids, in the soaring of birds, the swimming of fishes and 
of clouds, in the building of cities, and the rising and set- 
ting of suns and stars. He sees the substance of this 
great law in its relation to human experience ; to the 
tears, the toil, the triumph of our struggle against its con- 
stancy. Figures will not show what gravitation is, but the 
grief of the child who has dropped and broken his play- 
thing may show. He sees iu it, through his sorrow and 
anger, a hard fate standing ready to snatch from man 
every advantage which he has not energy to grasp and 
firmly hold ; fate, which permits no rest in acquisition or 
possession, which makes having and keeping as active an 
exercise as getting, and will not permit a man to sit, or lie 
down, much less to stand and go, without obedience to the 
oldest and most unrelenting discipline. 

Goethe loved, as Nature loves, to show every tendency 
in fulfillment ; to show causes in action and in effects. 
His mind swarmed with fables and figures, with riddles 
and allegories. Every thought is alive, is winged, can sup- 
port and defend itself. It brings home to the wise, who 
entertain it, honey ; it turns on the foolish a sting. The 
meanings of Kant are hidden like garnets in a rock. The 
same meanings go out from Goethe like bees and hornets. 
They find out thousands who have not sought them, and as 
the thought of Swedenborg overrides the theology of our 
day, so that the Swedish seer stands behind every preacher. 
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utters the voice we hear, and directs all the progress of 
the argument, so Goethe is represented in all the thought 
of the time, and his designs have slid into the hearts of a 
multitude of men, who do not name his name. And this 
because his wisdom is not wrapped in the mummy of a 
dogma, where it would lie three thousand years, and still 
be undisturbed, but has flowed into life and practice, and 
so acquired the vitality and magnetism of character. The 
thought of Goethe has run further, and is more pervading 
in the atmosphere, because he did not speak from the intel- 
lect to the intellect, as philosophers are wont to do, but 
from life to life, as poets use. 

Eor the same reason it is harder to say what he thought. 
The poet is lijie Nature ; he shows the form, he leaves yon 
to detect again the law. That he cannot wholly unveii. 
For Nature covers with great modesty the principles of 
generation, and the poet is a lover, and respects her sacred 
mystery. Poets have also a double sense ; a picture for 
the eye and one for the soul. They must use wonderful 
indirections, shining veils of that which without a veii no 
man has seen or shown. Goethe dislikes abstraction, is 
benumbed and weak in that element. That which runs in 
his veins is not albumen, fibrine, hematosine, and seroline, 
but blood. For the largest thought is only a cnpfuU, 
which, indeed, you may lift to the lips, but the joy of the 
artist is a surrender of himself, to float in freedom on the 
ocean currents of original and boundless being. In all living 
there is a certain sense of infinity. There is much in the sim- 
plest experience of which we can give no account. Indeed, 
there is no experience of which we can give any satisfac- 
tory account. The mind, the will, the conscience refuse to 
be defined-; and of all I think and feel to-day the sources 
are too distant for my discovery, too deep to be exposed 
or explored. Something of the same largeness flows from 
life into the work of Art. It is impossible to give account 
of it, to say what it means, and all it means. Out of the 
dogma you take a single sense, and leave a husk of phrase- 
ology. Oat of the poem you take a single sense, and 
leave a thousand better or worse than you carry away. 
Therefore, there is always controversy about Shakspeare. 
If any man undertakes to state what is meant by Ham- 
let, every student of that play is disgusted. Make the 
largest statement, and your neighbor cries indignantly, 
•'Do you say that is all?" "Do you blaspheme ?" Just 
so we cry out against the man who fancies he has com- 
passed, and carried away God and Nature in his cr^ed. 
This is the supremacy of Art, that it indicates those ele- 
ments which will not be computed. It calls attention to 
the vast. It reflects in passing what is too subtle, too 
swift and fine, too high and remote to be measured ot 
contained. A formula is like a box, and carries whaitever 
may be separated from all relation, and so shut wholly in 
at both ends. But life goes out of your law when it is 
torn from its vital connection in the sphere. The philoso- 
pher is that anatomist who studies the dead form, the mus- 
cle severed from the nerves, the nerves separate from the 



brain, the brain without its influx from the heart. The 
artist is content to know less about each part, that he may 
know more of the whole. Every truth of the intellect is 
dissected out of its relation to the living order. The men 
of prose and practice delight in definition, in soinetbing 
they can grasp and swing. They will have a truth that 
can be handled like an axe, a truth they can walk around 
as you walk round your acre. It is not ours, they say, till 
we compass it. But the truth of the poet is never his. 
He cannot write his name on it, or exhaust or encircle it. 
He seeks not to use or direct it, but is well content ^o be 
used and directed by it. He sees the littleness of every 
statement, the greatness of that which remains tanshown 
after every statement. He values the word spoken, for its 
reference to that which will not be spoken, but which is 
warm around and over us to be enjoyed and adored. Thi? 
perception is dear to hun ; that the ever present being 
nearer to every man than he is to himself, will not be 
taken up and carried in a thought. If he dips with his 
cup into that ocean, it is to pour out what he has taken', 
to show its flowing quality. He loves to see it returning 
to its source, lost in immensity. The poet and the pedant, 
the man of spirit and the man of matter, differ in this, 
that one denies with more or less firmness all that he can- 
not comprehend ; the other holds of no account all that 
can be comprehended, and turns continually,-full of wonder, 
to enjoy the vastness, of which he knows that it is, and is 
the cause, and with which he identifies his private fortunes. 
Goethe loved freedom and the poetic expansion. He loved 
to indicate what he could not describe, to show the worE- 
ing of laws, and not their limit. He was essential]; ah 
artist, and not a dictionary. 

Art is a reflection of Nature In the mind. Its excel- 
lence is fidelity and clearness. Its laws are certain princi- 
ples of selection and omission. For we cannot report all 
that is. Art reproduces the most significant tendencies 
and forces, and is valuable if it gives to these the same 
order and emphasis which they have in the earth and the 
heavens. Therefore, we must study the order of Natufe 
in order to recognize its reappearance in the work of the 
master. For he can give no' other account of it, save that 
which is given in his works. Foolish people demand 6f 
sculptors and musicians, a reason for what they have done. 
If it had been given these men to furnish reasons arid 
theories, they would not have been artists. We who seek 
the laws of Art are little better than philosophers. We 
try to tell why others have done what we could not do, 
and therefor* cannot explain. The selection of the poet is 
intuitive, and involuntary. In his breast, above the will, 
above choice, it is a finer choice. He seeks only to 
describe what he sees, and that is predetermined by tie 
making of his eye. By chemical or vital affinity, that 
organ takes one impression and rejects another. His 
study of Nature is not a willful interrogation. The value 
of his report depends not on his effort, but on a natural 
fidelity in the mirror of his mind, which is beyond control. 
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He mft^ give better or worse acconnt of his priDciples. We 
do not look for any aecoant. It is enongh that they master 
him and make him faithful to Katore and to himself. The 
great* masters of Art, snch men as Shakspeare and Beetho- 
ven, show the laws in exercise and teach by practice. 
They leave no code, and have neither power nor desire to 
rednce inspiration to rale. They are lords of all logic and 
rhetoric, but not logicians and rhetoricians. They create 
plants, and animals, and men, and the pedants ran behind 
witbyknives and saws, to show the secret of their creation. 
The secret escapes them. No wit of man can seize it Bnt 
to another poet it is again revealed, and he can pnblish 
again for poets the laws of Art. 

In the mind of the artist the method of natnre is largely 
jreprodnced. He is a mirror which reflects not only snr- 
fftces bnt vital forces and the hidden tendency of these. 
Ife represents the world from a central point, and remov- 
ing obstructions will show in a day, what natnre can 
^complish only in a thousand years. So the poet is a 
prophet, and outruns the progress of events and the deve- 
Ippnient of the race. For the secret of nature is a certain 
deep-seatedj mnch obstrncted, expansive force which mani- 
festo itself in man as the ideal tendency. That power 
tgrhicb made the world and peopled it, is busy at every 
heart, in every consciousness, striving to reinforce our 
being from its source, and to re-create all that man has in- 
Tented. Society is growing. Man is growing like a 
^limbing bean. His forms of government, his theories, 
(^eds, religions, philosophies, fall away as the cotyledons 
wither when true leaves appear, and the first leaves, near 
the earth, dry up and follow the cotyledons. Every man 
«Seks Truth and Freedom, and a helpful career, and Beauty 
|H)d the love of bis kind, as the bean seeks sunshine. In 
tbeiiighest bud? we are all vital, and we stretch upward 
aff^ upward incessantly. This growing is most manifest 
^1 the poet. He overtops all the field and climbs away 
into the sky. He sees every man as ho will be, fairer, 
stronger than be is. He sees a societyof which the ele- 
ments are yet enfolded in seeds and germs. In his own 
be^ and thought there flowers already all that is yet wait- 
ipg to be planted in the world. It is real to-day for him. 
3y his help it will become actual, and hi a fact of history, 
juid not a happy dream. Without the strong ideal ten- 
dency, which is the life of nature, there can be no poet. 

Ooethe and Shakspeare do not develop man from the 
most central point, from religious experience. They are 
secular poets, not sacred. They have not,4ike Dante, a 
fervent conviction that the first and last truth is an eternal 
opposition of Good and Evil.- Their minds are not ex- 
hansted, as his strength was spent, in deepening and widen- 
ing the gulf which separates Hell from Heaven. Yet either 
of these men haJ a perception of order and beaiity, which 
is of itself a religion better than most men are able to 
reach through direct devotion to the Good. We shall not 
quarrel to-day with Goethe's idealism because it was not 



the highest possible, not that of saints or martyrs, not 
heroic, but intellectual and aesthetic. 

The importance of Goethe to Art consists in the fact 
that, however high his bead is lifted above the clonds, his 
feet still stand upon the solid ground, and his best percep- 
tion is made available to all. What he sees, he can say. 
The gift of speech comes also from obedience to Nature, 
from observance of her method, from delight in her forms 
and laws, and reverence for her plan. Goethe can speak 
to every man, because he can clothe the thought of the 
day, in a garment of life which the day has woven. He 
talks a living and not a dead language. He does not fetch 
figures from Arabia or Persia or Egypt, to show how hard 
or happy a task it is to live in Germany. He does not 
bring winged or crowned witnesses, to testify to the beauty 
or ugliness of that, which all enjoy and suffer, without 
crowns or wings. What a man may see, a man may speak 
as freely as an angel. What is human will flow out into 
human relations, and we need only pictures of society to 
express all we know or desire. Goethe is a naturalist. 
His common sense is equal to his genius, is part of his 
genius. He does not serve the Truth byjying. He does 
not seek to honor his thought by bolting away Into 
Heaven or Hell, to speak it through the throats of the 
blessed or the doomed, but tarries manfully at home with 
his hearers, and puts his experience into a basket ivbose 
handle is known to all. 

Idealism and naturalism are the soul and body of Art : 
without the one it is a clod, without the other a phantom. 
In the union of the two we recognize our strong, serene, 
inspiring guide and companion. Goethe knew that, the 
joys and sorrows, the doubts and desires of Frankfort and 
Swabia, in eighteen hundred and ten, were as worthy to be 
celebrated as those of the remotest ages 'and countries. He 
had so rare au, honesty that he strove to show what life 
had been to himself, and he had the good sense to perceive 
that every man would be wiser for knowing how it had 
fared with another man by his side. The book of this 
good scholar was the Universe as it appeared at that 
hour wherein be studied it. He draws light from Greece 
and India and the antediluvian age, to throw it on the 
page of the present. He offers hope and courage, for 
every word he speaks goes to assure me that my own life is 
worth as much as any life, that it contains all, explains all 
the experience of the race. He strips away the accidental 
time, and place, and costume, and shows the world spirit 
at work, one spirit masquerading under caftans, and tur- 
bans, and hats, and helmets, building temples or mosques, 
cathedrals or chapels, teaching and questioning in groves or 
synagogues, academies or universities and schools. He 
sings the love of Dorothea, as good as that of Dido, better 
than that of Cleopatra. He sings the "extraordinary 
generous seeking" of Meister, worth more to a student in 
the nineteenth century than the history of the seven wise 
masters, who had quite other puzzles than ours to occupy 
their minds. Goethe shows the eternal order and beauty 
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secretly striving to enter at our low doors. He shows 
liow the hamblest offices may be dignified by thought. 
How property may be honored by employment, how leisure 
may be filled with Arts which are trifling or dignified, 
according to the spirit in which they are cultivated. He 
makes architecture and gardening appear to be moral exer- 
cises. The laying oat of a cemetery ihTOlves for him all the 
piety with which we remember those we have loved and lost. 
His funeral ceremonies point not to death but to immor- 
tality. He knows the value of that which all may have, of 
conversation, of music, of an estate, of a book, a picture, a 
poem, a garden, a house, a diary, a portfolio. His tableau 
which is to occupy an evening, is composed with a seriousness 
worthy of the great masters of religions Art. In all things 
he exalts oar condition by showing its capabilities. He 
teaches that by thought and affection life may be converted, 
here where we stand, from obstruction and confusion to 
privilege. He opens doors not far off bat very near, and 
they lead to all we desired and sought to find in the clouds 
and in the wind. 

This is a second merit T)f the master which makes avail- 
able the first — ^Naturalism is honesty and power. It is 
materialism in Art which relies for effect on what is foreign 
and strange. Which seeks to commend wisdom by cloth- 
ing it in oriental robes, a turban, and a beard; which de- 
lights in angels, and devils, and fairies, and knights, and 
enchanters, because it has not power to see and show that 
the true angels and devils walk around us without wings or 
flames. For knights and fairies, and enchanters are found 
to-day not in castles or caves, but in streets and parlors, and 
all miracle and romance is waiting to be recognized under 
broadcloth and beaver and the fashion of the hour. He 
bridges the gulf between the Ideal and the Actual, who 
shows how the fairest life may be lived amid the most 
■ ordinary relations which are instantly made extraordinary 
and poetic by character: who shows that nothing but wis- 
dom is wanting, to make my lot as favorable as any other: 
that man is the maker of opportunity : that to wit and 
will the sea is a bridge and the air a ladder : that I am 
here to make good neighbors and worthy companions, to 
inspire and draw to me helpers, disciples, and lovers. 
Gtoethe represents the artist, because by this truth to nature 
he makes all his power felt. He comes with his high mes- 
sage to our very doors. Shakspeare himself is farther 
removed from us, so much of his splendor is that of cos- 
tume, of " pomp and circumstance." It waa complained 
by Novalis that in William Meister "the wonderful is 
expressly treated as flction and enthusiastic dreaming." 
What appears as the wonderful to vulgar apprehension, is 
so treated by every man who knows that the common and 
not the uncommon is wonderful. That the' supernatural is 
not an apparition of ghosts, but the activity and aspiration 
of living men and women. That the spiritual world is 
reached, not by dying, but by living, and that the miracle 
of love and thought, with which we are familiar, is greater 
than all the marvels of all legends, traditions, and 



romances. If we live at all, it must be under the condition' 
of the day, and if we study life it must be as we taste it. 
The strong men are they who live so thoroughly, that 
every task becomes their sport, every impediment their 
opportunity. 

Groethe loves, and teaches us to value the game, whose 
stake is for the fool indulgence, for the wise immortality." 
The feeble complain of facts, which seem stabborn, because 
they cannot master them. They will forget their weak- 
ness, put aside the actual world, and dream of companions 
they have not heart enough to find, of relations they can- 
not establish and sustain. The nearest objects are dull to 
stupidity, and therefore we have a fable of wings, which 
would bear us over the horizon of eimui to deliver us to an- 
other hemisphere of more hopeless dissatisfaction. All- 
the great masters are naturalists, because they know that 
we cannot invent another 'world so full of meaning and' 
beauty as the one into which we are born : that by every 
liberty we take take with nature, we omit and lose some- 
thing of the harmony and 'beneficence of her laws, whose) 
very strictness is a benefit. She is greater than we cair 
know, far too perfect to be improved by our contrivance. If 
only we could reach her meaning and show that which -in 
common events and histories she hastens to prepare aiid 
unfold. 

Goethe also descends from time to time as if to amuse 
himself by astonishing the vulgar with mere fable and in- 
vention. His brain swarms with the insects whose glitter 
and hum is the light and voice of idle literature. But he 
knows these gnats and butterflies are not eagles. The 
habit of his age, of every foolish age, was upon him. He 
resisted it bravely, and his mythology, when he uses any, is 
very modern. His devil is no ancient, no Jew, or Persian 
spirit, but Earopeaa and Germaa. He plays at Mahomet; 
but under the turban of the Prophet we recognize-'-thQSB 
eyes which have looked on Greece, and Italy, and;Kome, 
and Jerusalem, and not on the desert sands and- stars alone:' 
This is his merit, that like nature he clothes the oldest- 
forces in the newest form, and does not seek to repeat the 
past, but reproduces the power of the past in a presemt 
and possible activity. Yet his biographer, Lewes, will 
have it that Goethe is no idealist, because he follows the 
method of the maker. Lewes sets the words real and 
ideal in opposition, uses real to signify .the actual, or phe^ 
nomenal, and flounders in endless confusion. ''Verily, " to 
be great is to be misunderstood." The effort of this truth- 
teller to show that real and ideal are one, and that the 
actual depends on the highest forces, and may be vitalized 
and made to throb and overflow with them, is thrown 
away upon his disciple, who persists in separating the soul 
and body of Truth, which are perception of spirit and per- 
ception of natural law. 

A landscape painter the other day assured me that 
Goethe had left no impression upon the Art of Germany : 
that his influence is now nowhere felt. Bat what are we 
to expect from the teaching of a single master? If we judge 
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of Christ by the perversion of his doctrine, by the neglect 
and misunderstanding of his example, we must say that bis 
mission has failed. And yet there is no man living, there 
will never live a man, who can escape the inflaence that 
went forth from Jndea. The thoughts of wise men are 
never received in completeness. Their endeavor never 
meets a general sympathy, and yet it is a power which 
goes out secretly and silently to pervade the activity of 
ages. 

Shakspeare, and Goethe, and Swedenborg, are abroad 
in the air. They color the sun's ray. We take in their 
desires, their perceptions, when we eat bread and drink 
water. Although Mr. Lewes apologizes for lack of Ideality, 
which he considers incompatible with fidelity to nature, 
although the painter looks iu vain for a revolution in the 
pictorial Art, Goethe will still have tanght these and many 
another man to look around at home for the wonderfol, the 
beaatiful, and the good. He encourages us to " institute 
exploring expeditions into our gardens and yards." We 
shall more and more give heed 'to his maxim, and " think 
of living" when we begin, under his guidance, to perceive 
that the springs we have sought so far away, are hidden 
under the sordid details of oar day. The wise will learn 
again from Goethe what Herbert tanght, that he " who 
sweeps a room," delighting in the laws and ends of life, 
' ■ makes that and the action fine." 

The German poet illustrates for us two of the great prin- 
ciples of Art, in his gravitation from thought to life, the 
delight with which he clothes his wisdom in pictures and 
parables, and again in bis enjoyment of the fresh forms which 
Nature produces by the activity of most ancient forces. He 
phows in Germany what the wise men saw in Egypt and 
Syria so long ago, and what the last man will see under 
new disguises. The condition of articulate speech is rever- 
ence for that spirit which came at the call of Faust, and 
sang — 

" In tides of life, 
In storm of action 
I am tossed up and down ; 
I drift hither and thither, 
Birth and grave. 
An eternal sea, 
A changeful web, 
A glowing life. 

Thus work I at the whizzing loom of Time, 
And weave the living garment of the Deity." 

Beownxee Brown. 



That which is most important just now to do, is to 
moderate the desire for excessive ornamentation, or the 
imitation of it, in every article of furniture or decoration. 
Paintings and sculpture forming the most beautiful decoration 
for the walls of a room, nothing should be introduced which 
can detract from them; and so long as ordinary costume iu a 
room has neither color nor lastre, it seems even doubtful whether 
great richness can be displayed on the walls without some want 
of liavmony arising from that particular. - 



THEPAMILY. AS AN EDUCATIONAL HTSTRUMENT.* 

The French Academy of Moral and Political Science, 
in 1856, proposed a prize of 3,500 francs for the best 
essay on the following subject: " Le role de lafamiMe dans 
I'Mucaiiony Out of the thirty-two essays handed in, that 
before us, by M. Barran, was considered the most success- 
ful, and bore away the first prize. It is greatly to the 
credit of France that one of her academies should have 
proposed- a subject of this kind, and equally creditable to 
her that one of her own children should have treated it 
with such marked ability. We in vain look for any work 
of equal merit amongst ourselves or the English. We are 
but too apt to imitate the English, and allow blind routine to 
usurp the province of the mind's activities and the heart's 
warm impulses. England, by drawing almost exclusively 
on her material forces, has acquired a factitious prominency 
in the eyes of the world, which makes her example very 
potent ; her money, her commerce, her industry, her navy 
and her army would seem, in the eyes of many, to be the 
sum total of all civilizing agencies. But these dazzling . 
powers undergo all the changes and modifications incidental 
to the materially changing conditions of humanity : they 
are things of time and space, and often baffle human wis- 
dom in trying to fathom the laws of their variations : they 
have already a history so tangled with geographical and 
other tergiversations, as to be mystical to, the deepest intel- 
lect. The diseases of England are regarded and treated 
as if purely material, and hence her recourse to legislative 
and political measures, but too generally delusive. Into 
her spiritual state, as seen through her family and social 
condition, she seldom looks, unless through the spectacles 
of her church and clergy, well known not to be very infal- 
lible reflectors. France, on the contrary, has always, and 
instinctively felt her temporal and material perturbations 
to be due to the irregularities and immaturity of her moral 
powers, and hence her recourse to the moral regeneration of 
the Family, and through the Family to her social regene- 
ration. This mode of procedure shows her true scientific 
superiority to England, and will in time become apparent 
to the most superficial thinker. The moral growth of a 
nation of thirty-six millions of people is necessarily too 
slow to demonstrate as yet, in a rough numerical way, the 
superiority of France in this particular. Still, it might be 
shown that the work before ns could only have proceeded 
from a social system superior not only to our own but to 
that of England. 

The work of M. Barrau is divided into four parts. The 
first treats of the Rights of the Family, of Society and of 
the People ; the second of the relations of Education to ' 
Polity, to Civilization, and to Social Economy, then of 
the Education of the Daughter, and of Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Cultivation: the third treats of Public 
and Private Education, on the influence of Religion on 
Education, of that of Government on Education, of that 
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